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CRITICAL NOTES 



AORISTS AND PERFECTS IN FIRST-CENTURY PAPYRI 

What is to be said here will be in no sense an exhaustive discussion 
of this subject. The aim will be simply to record some observations that 
may be of interest to others. I believe the opinion has to some extent 
become prevalent that, the New Testament books having been shown 
to be written — for the most part — in the "everyday" as opposed to the 
literary Greek, we must therefore give up the fine distinctions of tense, 
etc., which commentators since Winer have been prone to dwell upon. 
In other words, it is assumed that popular Greek must from its very 
nature be more or less "loose" in its grammatical usage. Obviously 
the place in which to look for evidence on this point is in the non-literary 
papyri of the New Testament period. I confine myself to the aorist and 
perfect indicative, as here if anywhere looseness of usage and "over- 
lapping" should occur. I believe that anyone who will take the trouble 
to investigate for himself will be astonished at the uniformly accurate 
use of these tenses in the papyri — even in otherwise illiterate documents. 
A multitude of illustrations are available, and of these I shall cite a few. 

Let us keep constantly in mind that the Greek aorist is an indefinite 
past tense (unless it derives definiteness from the context), and that the 
Greek perfect is to be distinguished by its function of denoting past 
action with present effect. Whether a given aorist can best be rendered 
with the English past — or a given perfect with the English perfect — is 
quite beside the point. 1 

Everyone who has browsed through the papyri even a little must have 
noticed the constant recurrence of certain perfects at the close of con- 
tracts and other official and legal documents. In almost every case the 
true perfect force is at once apparent: owq/tetw/Mit, "I have signed" — 
and here stands my signature; 6/«o/*o<ea, "I have sworn" — and the oath 
holds good; renucrai, "he has paid" — and the debt is canceled; im)Ko\- 
ovOrjKa, "I have checked" (e.g., a contract) — and here is my certificate 
to its validity; «rt8«8«>Ka, "I have presented" (this notice) — which now 
lies before you, etc. Examples are numerous, and we need not tarry 
longer with them. Observe, however, that the occasional occurrence of 

1 On this important subject see Moulton, Prolog. 135 S.; also the writer's article 
in the Expositor (London) for May and June, 1915, on "The Greek Aorist." 
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an aorist in one of these formulae instead of the usual perfect does not 
argue for a loose use of either aorists or perfects. If a writer chooses, for 
reasons of his own, not to emphasize the existing effect of the past act 
affirmed, we should not deny him the privilege. 

Not infrequently in the papyri — as in the New Testament — an 
aorist and a perfect are found in close proximity and seem at first sight to 
be identical in force. But in almost every case each tense will be found 
to carry its own proper sense — the seeming identity being due to our 
proneness to apply to the Greek our English canons of style and syntax. 
A nice illustration of this is found in P. Oxy. II. 299 1 (lines 4 f .) : <cal 
Aiovvo-Aj) irpotr[r]dTrj i$ep.epmv Ke^piyica (Spa^/ias) r} kou. tovtos ovk ore/xi^t. 
The editors translate: "I have also lent Dionysius, the chief man of 
Nemerae, 8 drachmae, and he has not repaid them." Thus they render 
both aorist and perfect with the English "have" tense, which is perhaps 
as well as can be done, but that is not to say that there is no distinction in 
the Greek. For my own part I am inclined to credit the writer of this 
brief "Letter about a Mouse Catcher" with having exercised fine 
discrimination in his use of tenses. The Greek perfect Kexprpca implies 
that Dionysius still retains the money which he borrowed — a fact 
stated explicitly in the latter part of the sentence. On the other hand, 
the aorist refers indefinitely to the period of time between the borrowing 
of the money and the time of writing. We might paraphrase as follows: 
"Dionysius still has the money which I lent him, not having yet repaid 
it." Mark 5 : 19 is a fair parallel: oo-o 6 kv/uos o-ot irtn-oiipca' ko! Tj\.eri<rev o-«. 3 

Similarly I take the use of the aorist and perfect of p.urd6o> in a 
number of lease contracts to be instances of precision, rather than loose- 
ness, in tense usage. P. Oxy. II. 277* is a "Lease of Land." Dionysius 
is the owner of the land, Artemidorus the lessee. At the beginning of the 
contract we read: '&p.L<rBuxTf.v Aiovwtos .... 'AprepiSupwi .... 
&povp(a.9) .... ktX. "Dionysius has leased to Artemidorus (36!) 
arourae (of land)." At the close in another hand, evidently that of 
Artemidorus himself: [A/oTe/&i]8a>pos p*pu<r6a>puu rrjv yrjv .... [ica.0a)s] 
irpoKurai, "I, Artemidorus, have leased the land, in accordance with the 
foregoing contract." Here again we must avoid the danger of being led 
astray by our English rendering. The aorist states the contract as a 
simple fact, but when the lessee takes his pen in hand to sign this contract 
he very properly uses the perfect tense, signifying that he acknowledges 

1 Late first century. 

2 See also Matt. 13:46; Luke 4:18; John3:32; Acts 21:28; I John 1:1,3. 
' 19 B.C. The same usage is found in P. Oxy. II. 278 (17 A.D.). 
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the property to be already, by this act, committed to his care. A perfect 
would be possible at the beginning, but one can scarcely imagine an 
aorist at the end. 

Many are familiar with the "Letter of Serenus" (P. Oxy. III. 528) 
in which the writer assures his wife that out of grief for her absence he 
did not bathe (iXouvanrpr) or anoint himself (yXx/ifu) 1 for a month. This 
is a second-century papyrus, but a parallel use of this perfect is found in 
P. Oxy. II. 294 (22 A.D.): iyio oe euros ovirat ovSe iinqXeira 2 !<os aKovau) 
<lxuTtv napa <rov. Grenfell and Hunt translate, "I am not so much as 
anointing myself until I hear word from you." Doubtless in both these 
cases the "present effect" of their abstinence from ablutions would be 
quite evident to those who associated with the writers at the time. 

The letters of Gemellus (P. Fay. iioff.) afford further interesting 
illustrations. Certainly it was not in grammar — any more than in 
spelling and penmanship — that this energetic Egyptian farmer chiefly 
excelled. Yet on the whole his usage of tenses is remarkably free from 
error. In one of his letters to Epagathus (P. Fay. 112. 8 f.) we find 
another example of aorist and perfect used together. The letter was 
written in 99 a.d., when Gemellus was sixty-six years old: w &yfi[ov] 
rrjs Ama&os ?o)s (nq/iepov ov e0«p[Y]o-a« dAV ly/itAiym*; avrov, "Up to today 
you have not harvested the field of Apion, but have neglected it." 
iOtpums is a perfectly normal use of the indefinite aorist (cf. Matt. 27:8), 
while the true perfect force of ^teA-i^as is equally apparent: "The field 
lies suffering from your neglect." English canons of style perhaps 
would not permit such a sudden shifting of tenses, but we are dealing 
here with Greek. 

As instances of Gemellus' precision in the use of the perfect note 
also the following, all from the Fayum Papyri: no. 16 (94 a.d.) : yi^Oi h 
ireirbruTTai 6 [«]Xa«iv 0W1 voWi (cat 8«8i[(c]pov[icrTai]], "Find out 
whether the olive yard has been watered twice over and dug." 112. 13 
(99 A.D.): &0ipur{Tov) airbv fa* cnj/it/jov 5<£ucas, "Up to today you have 
left it [the field] unharvested." 119. 3 (about 100 a.d.): r/yopaiau 'Awijs 
& ovTjkdTip x°P TOV • • • • SvtrfLTjv aairpdv, "Aunes, the donkey-driver, has 
bought a rotten bundle of hay." 119. 16: [r]^v 8taypa<p^v toB xoprov irov 
T€0iKas; "Where did you put the notice of payment for the hay?" 
Observe that what Gemellus wants to know is not only, Where did you 
put it? but also, Where is it ? 121. 11: «ra [to ov]tov Kfnoirrat, "Since 
his [yoke band] is cut." This last is from a letter of Sabinus his son to 

1 ^Xi/x/ic=ffX«/x^at, per. middle of iXeUpw 
* irl)\eira is a pecular per. active of tva\el<pw. 
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Gemellus. 123. 15 (Letter from Harpocration to Sabinus — both sons of 
Gemellus — about 100 a.d.) : iXrjkvdev yap T««<£iXos 'IouSafos Ae'yiav, kt\., 
"Teuphilus the Jew has come saying," etc. 

As we have already seen, the Greek perfect may sometimes be used 
with precision where the English prefers the simple past. Note, e.g., 
P. Oxy. II. 259. 4ff. (23 a.d.): "Bail for a Prisoner": "I swear by 
Tiberius Caesar .... that I have 30 days in which to restore to you the 
man whom / bailed out [«vyeyi%uu] of the public prison," etc. (= the man 
who is out on the bail which I gave for him) ; P. Oxy. II. 286. 2 (82 a.d.) : 
" Claim of a Creditor " : " Heron agreed [A/toXoyrjKtv] that Zenarion would 
repay after five years the 2,000 drachmae of silver," etc. The com- 
plainant goes on to recite the terms of the original agreement, hence 
this part is simple narrative, and we might have expected the aorist. 
But by reading through to the end we learn that it was very much to the 
complainant's interest to emphasize the present validity of this earlier 
contract, from which fact the force of the perfect at once appears. 

Enough evidence has been adduced to show that perfects used 
properly and accurately are by no means uncommon in the papyri of 
the first century. But the list of examples cited is far from exhaustive, 
and we must face the further question as to whether perfects so used as 
to be indistinguishable in their function from aorists are ever met with in 
these non-literary documents dating from New Testament times. There 
can be no doubt, I think, but that there are such "aoristic perfects," 
but they are rare and are confined to a very limited number of verbs. 
Consult one of the recent New Testament grammars and you will find 
that they have the same to say of the New Testament. Blass, 
Moulton, and Robertson agree in ruling out nearly all the supposed 
examples of this phenomenon, and what remain are practically confined 
to the following verbs: tl\y<pa, itptjKa, IvxyKa, ye'yova. Such being the 
status of the case in the New Testament, it is interesting to note that in 
the first-century papyri — as far as my observation goes — the only per- 
fects found which can confidently be set down as "aoristic" are forms or 
compounds of elptjica. and eiAij^a. 1 

For the first example of tLpyica we turn again to the "Letter from 
Harpocration to Sabinus" (P. Fay. 123) already referred to. The com- 
plaint of Teuphilus the Jew that he had been impressed into servitude 
is under discussion. Harpocration writes: ob™ yap eiprixe i}/*[t]v <xyd/*evos 
ira awoXvdrj, dAAo dt^nSuos elpijxar yp.?v ay/xepov, "He did not ask me to 

1 For New Testament examples of these two verbs said to be used in an aoristic 
sense see Rev. 2:27; 3:3; s = 7; 7:14; 8:5; 11:17; 19:3- 
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be released at the time that he was impressed, but has suddenly told me 
today." I think no one will argue that «/m?x £ has a true perfect force 
here, especially in the first of the two occurrences. The same may be 
said of an example found in the "Letter of Pisais" (P. Fay. 109. 3 — 
early first century) : wapa/cXr/Otls tovs t/o«s orcm/pes ous tlprpd 0-01 ScXcvkos 
8S>va( fwi rjSt) 80s KA«ovi, "Please give to Cleon the three staters which 
Seleucus told you to give me." One more may be cited from the well- 
known letter of Gemellus in which he reprimands his nephew (?) for 
carelessness resulting in the loss of two pigs (P. Fay. III. 9(95-96 a.d.]) : 
'Hr/pa.KXia.'S 6 [ov\t]\a.T7)9 rio airim/xa ire/oiejrvi/cre \iyov Syri <rv elprfxas ire£o)i 
[to x]"/»'8io eAoo-at, "Heraclidas the donkey-driver shifted the blame 
from himself, saying that you had told him to drive the pigs on foot." 

Turning to eiAij^o, we find its aoristic use illustrated in P. Oxy. II. 278. 
18 ("Hire of a Mill" — 17 A.D.): Kal pcra rbv xpavov dir[o(ca]Toori;a , oTO)t 6 
fiAvrp tov fivXov vyii/t /col a<nvrji, otbv koi irap€i\t}<j>iv, "And at the end of 
the time the servant [ ?] shall restore the mill safe and uninjured in the 
condition in which he received it." Certainly what is meant is that 
the mill is to be restored to its owner in the same condition in which it was 
when delivered into the hands of the lessee. To suppose the verb to 
carry a true perfect idea (i.e., "let him restore the mill in the condition 
in which it was and still is") would be meaningless. Somewhat similar 
is the example found at the close of the well-known papyrus which 
records the lawsuit of Pesouris v. Saraeus over the custody of a child (P. 
Oxy. I. 37(49 a.d.]). The strategus sums up the evidence and announces 
his decision as follows: "Since from its features the child appears to be 
that of Sareaus, if she and her husband will make a written declaration 
that the foundling intrusted to her by Pesouris died, I give judgment in 
accordance with the decision of our lord the prefect, that she have her 
own child on paying back the money she has received" (6 dkij<t>ar 
apyvpiov). What concerned the strategus was the fact — proved before 
the court — that the woman had received the money. There would be 
no point in his affirming at the same time that she still had it, and as a 
matter of fact she probably did not. 

The cases cited above are the only ones which I have noted in the 
first-century papyri where the perfect indicative seems indubitably to 
be used in an aoristic sense. It is not my purpose here to theorize as to 
the possible explanation of this usage. Burton remarks 1 that "the use 
of each of these forms in the sense of an aorist [is confined] mainly to one 
or more writers whose use of it is apparently almost a personal idiosyn- 

1 Moods and Tenses, sec. 88. 
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crasy. Thus the aoristic use of yeyova belongs to Matt., of eiA.i?</!>a to 
John in Rev., of lo-x^*"* to Paul." But the evidence from the papyri will 
scarcely bear out that view, at least in the case of elXyfa and ftpr/iai. 
Again Blass 1 speaks of the use of the perfect instead of the aorist "in 
consequence of the popular intermixture of the two tenses." What we 
have observed might seem to support this explanation, as the non- 
literary papyri may be presumed to reflect the "popular" trend of the 
language. But is the phenomenon entirely absent from the classics? 
There is an example of elptjKa in the first philippic of Demosthenes (i. 6) 
that looks suspicious: virep $>v TroAAaias elpT}Ka<riv ovtoi irporepov. He 
cannot mean that they were still speaking, and it seems unlikely that 
any other "present effect" was in his mind. Cf. also Xen. Anabasis i. 
2. s; Kvpos Se i\<»v oSs eipr/Ka wppuro. Elsewhere Blass 2 notes that these 
aoristic perfects are "forms in which the reduplication is not clearly 
marked." Moulton 3 has a similar remark: "Since these are without 
apparent reduplication, they may well have been actual aorists in the 
writer's view." Perhaps that is about all the explanation that can be 
offered. 

The important point, as it appears to me, is that we have here an a 
fortiori argument against the hasty assumption of aoristic perfects in the 
New Testament. If in a large number and variety of contemporary 
popular documents — some of them quite illiterate — only two verbs are 
found which can be proved guilty of this eccentricity, and they only in a 
very few occurrences, we may expect to find the writers of the New 
Testament to have been at least equally accurate. Moulton 4 says truly 
that the case for the New Testament "must be settled on its own merits, 
without any appeal to the a priora," yet there are not a few individual 
cases where a perfect may be aoristic, but is not necessarily so. In 
deciding such cases the testimony of the papyri may be remembered 
with profit. More specifically the investigation may be said to have 
confirmed a further dictum of Moulton's: "We are entirely at liberty 
to allow them [aoristic perfects] for certain verbs and negative the class as 
a whole." 

It is a significant fact that in modem Greek the functions of aorist 
and perfect have united in a single tense. This coalescence was a process 
of centuries. But it can scarcely be argued that the supposed extension 
of the domain of the perfect at the expense of the aorist in New Testament 
times was an initial stage of this movement, for the simple reason that 

1 Blass-Thackeray, p. 200. 3 Prolog., p. 145. 

* Ibid. * Ibid., p. 143. 
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it was not the perfect but the aorist which finally triumphed. This 
fact at once raises an entirely new question. Had this displacement of 
the perfect by the aorist begun as early as the first century a.d. ? It is a 
difficult question to answer. Plenty of cases may be found where a 
writer has used an aorist when he might have used a perfect, but that in 
itself is no proof that the aorist tense was displacing the perfect. The 
recent grammars apparently would answer the question in the negative, 
for they comment on the large percentage of perfects in the early papyri, 
as well as in the New Testament. But I think that the nature of the 
composition is the main determining factor — whether the writing in 
question be early or late, classical or Hellenistic, literary or vulgar. I 
find, for example, that Plutarch in his Life of T. Gracchus uses 8 per cent 
as many perfects as aorists (ind.), while in his treatise on the Training of 
Children the proportion is 23 per cent — most of the aorists in the latter 
being found in the frequent anecdotes. Demosthenes is classical 
enough, yet in the first philippic the perfects exceed the aorists in the 
ratio of five to three. Very few papyri, and probably no book in the 
New Testament, would show as large a proportion of perfects as that. 
On the other hand, in Xenophon's Anabasis, book i (nearly all narrative), 
the perfects are almost conspicuous by their absence — less than 3 per 
cent as many as aorists. 

These figures merely show how impossible it is to determine from 
the relative number of aorists and perfects used by first-century writers — 
literary or non-literary — whether one tense was really gaining the ascend- 
ency over the other. Unfortunately I have no more reliable criterion to 
suggest. 

Some years ago Professor Goodspeed 1 called attention to a point 
that is of interest in this connection. A large proportion of the more 
than 1,600 texts which Professor Wilcken has published in his Griechische 
Ostraka are tax receipts from Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. Where the 
payment was made in money the verb ordinarily used to acknowledge its 
receipt was 8uiypd<t>av. What Professor Goodspeed noticed was that 
from 22 B.C. — the earliest date noted — to 60-70 a.d. the perfect form 
of this verb is found to the almost complete exclusion of the aorist, 
while from the last-named date onward the tide turns rapidly — the 
aorist conquering and holding the ground so completely that after 
96 a.d. the perfect seems not to be used at all. Strikingly similar evi- 
dence is furnished by the history of the use of ypa^eiv in the common 
scribe's formula at the end of contracts, etc., seen in many papyri. 

1 American Journal of Theology, X, 102 ff. 
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Doubtless others must have observed this, though I have not seen men- 
tion of it in print. The usual formula is something like this: yiypa<pa (or 
iypaxj/a) vvlp avrav /nrj eJSdros ypd/i/jaTa. The perfect occurs seldom after 
the middle of the first century, though I find it used once as late as 
99 a.d. In a document dated 36 a.d. the formula occurs three times, 
though from different hands: the perfect is used twice and the aorist 
once. After the first century the aorist appears to hold undisputed 
sway. 

These points are certainly worthy of notice, but whether much weight 
should be attached to them as indicating a well-defined tense movement 
already beginning is open to question. In the case of the verb p*rpuv 
(used in receipts instead of Biaypaxpav when the payment was made in 
kind) the displacement of perfect by aorist did not occur. The same is 
true of other verbs used in more or less definite formulae. E.g., in 
t£tcuctoi, atai)it.euofuu, cTtSeSoMca, imyi.ypa(j>a, and op.<apjoKa we have instances 
of perfects which held their own almost unchallenged — in some cases 
for centuries after the time of which we have been speaking. In the 
case of ypa<t>uv some interchange of tenses may be observed at a much 
earlier period. P. Teb. 62 (119-118 B.C.) and 63 (116-115 B.C.) are two 
documents of much the same nature — Lists of Owners of Temple and 
Cleruchic Land. In the former (line 256) we find iypaij/ev II. «<u Z. 01 
ypanparw r&v itaxip-wv, ktA., which is exactly repeated in No. 63 (line 191) , 
except that y£ypa<f>cv is substituted for ?yptu/rev. Whatever be the 
explanation of these phenomena, it should be borne in mind that the 
diction of official and legal formulae is not always fairly representative of 
the living language of the time. Certainly one would not choose expres- 
sions from the lingo of the courts to illustrate the trend of present-day 
English. 

As was stated at the outset, the aim of this article has been to record 
observations rather than to advance theories or draw conclusions. 
The evidence must speak for itself. To my own mind it has served to 
emphasize one important truth, namely, that the popular Greek of the 
New Testament period was not ipso facto "loose" Greek, at least as far as 
the use of aorist and perfect tenses was concerned. The disciple of 
Winer may continue to regard the aorists which he finds in Matthew 
or in Paul as aoristic and the perfects as perfective, without fear that 
the "New Light" will reveal hitherto unsuspected stumbling-blocks 
in his pathway. Frank Eakin 
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